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From the London Cottage Magazine. 

INTERESTING NARRATIVE OF THE LIBERATION 

OF AN ENGLISHMAN FROM THE PORTUGUESE 

INQUISITION BY MEANS OF A SAILOR. 
[Communicated by the Secretary of the Edinburgh and 
Leith Seaman’s Friend Society.] 

About the year 1789 or 1790, the Peggy, Cap- 
tain Smith, was laying in the Tagus, off Lisbon, 
when John Henderson and anothe seaman _ re- 
quested permission one Sunday morning to go a- 
shore. Neither of them wanted the curiosity char- 
acteristic of their profession, and in a foreign Cath- 
olic city there was ample field for observation. Af- 
ter wandering from street to street, they found 
themselves in a very narrow part of the town, and 
surrounded by a crowd which continued to in- 
crease; from some of whom they learned that a 
procession of the Church was shortly to pass. By 
and by, the two seamen found themselves cooped 
upin a corner, where they remained conversing with 
one another in English on the folly and imposition 
which they witnessed. While thus situated, Hen- 
derson, the boatswain, (such had been his rank in 
the Navy,) felt a gentle but unaccountable inter- 
ference with his ancle, and on examining, found a 
card stuck within his shoe, addressed in English to 
the British Ambassador. ‘Nota little astonished, 
he stooped down,.and inquired, in a low voice, 
“Who is there?” and was replied to by the ques- 
tion, “‘ Whether he were not an Englishman ?” 
“No,” said Jack, ‘‘ but I’m a Scotchman.” “ That’s 
enough,” was the answer, ‘‘a'ma countryman, 
confined here in the cells of the Inquisition; pre- 
sent that card to the British Ambassador, whoever 
he may be, and I beseech you, procure me liberty.” 
As soon as the procession allowed, Henderson and 
his companion repaired to the Consul, at whose 
house he found Captian Smith dining, and who 
bore witness to this seaman’s general veracity. As 
nothing could be done on that day, he ordered the 
party to be on shore next morning, when he would 
accompany them tothe Ambassador’s, whose name 
I have now forgotten*). His Excellency car- 
tied the whole party to the Queen’s Palace, where 
he found the Archbishop, then in audience of her 
Majesty. After the ceremony of introduction, and 
statement of the business, ‘‘ My Lord Bishop,” said 
| her Majesty, ‘‘ here is a matter which concerns 
you,” handing him, at the same moment, the card 
of his captive. The Ecclesiastic perused it, and 
in a rage demanded, ‘‘ How any heretic dared to 
interfere with the Holy Roman Inquisition, to 
which even the King and Queen of Portugal were 
subjected?” Our Representative, with becoming 
firmness, replied, that “if the Inquisition, or any 
other son of the Romish Church, attempted, or 
persisted in, such treatment of a British subject, 
> his Holiness, and his Grace himself, could not fail 
> to know, that the Sovereign whom he represented, 
| possessed ample means to enforce their-liberation, 
_ andthat every Englishman there confined must be 
» released forthwith.” The Archbishop promised 
acquiescence in the Course of afew days. ‘* Nay,” 
_ said the Ambassador, “ that I shall see carried into 
| instant execution, or the refusal of immediate compli- 
, ance shall be at the peril of your Grace.” After vari- 
» ous attempts at delay on the part of the Archbishop, 
' the necessary order was at last obtained, and the 
| Consul was despatched in the Ambassador’s carriage, 
| while his Lordship (who remained at the Palace) 





* Ga reference to the Almanacks for 1789 and 1790, our Am- 
bassador at the Court of Lisbon appears to have been the Hon. 
Robert Walpole; Sir John Hart, Consul, and afterwards Mr. J. 
Charles Leicena. 





waited the result. Our wretched countryman was 


The facts detailed in this paper I have inquir- 


found covered with rags, filth, and vermin, his’ ed into, and find them te be correctly stated. 


beard hung down to his middle, his nails were an 
inch long, and his appearance was sickty and ema 
ciated. In this condition he was brought before 
the Queen, who, shocked at-the sight, ieft the au- 
dience-hall, secretly pleased, however, at the dilem- 
ma in which her confessor (for whem. she enter- 
tained little regard) was so ‘unexpectedl; placed. 
The scene which afterwards ensued was accord- 
ant with our national character: our Ambassador, 
indignantly turning to the Priest, “You and your 
Church,” said he, “ assume to be the only men 
commissioned by the Prince of Peace; your deeds 
prove you, in reality, the devilish agents of the 
prince of darkness.” 

It now remains to narrate the history of the un- 
fortunate captive. He was born in Yorkshire, of 
respectable parents, but having an unconquerable 
predilection to a maritime life, his friends sent him 
on a trial voyage to Lisbon, with instructions to 
the master to cure him, if possible, of his wander- 
inzZ propensities. ‘This object was effected before 
the voyage was completed. After his arrival, he 
one day landed at Lisbon, and took a Bible with 
him, which his friends had placed in his sea-chest. 
On an acqueduct bridge, which then connected a 
mountain with the Portuguese capital, he by and 
by seated himself, and was unsuspectingly reading 
this inestimable Book, when two priests passing, 
(one of whom appeared by his voice of Irish extrac- 
tion,) inquired what he was reading; they looked 
at his book, and returned itto him. Ina few min- 
utes afterwards he was aceosted by eeme officers, 
who, either by artifice or’ authority, got the young 
man into their power; and from that day forward 
he had been confined by order of the Inquisition, 
without an opportunity, during fifteen years, of 
ever communicating with his friends, although 
they advertised a reward for his discovery shortly 
after his disappearance. During this long incar- 
ceration, the door of his cell began to fall down, 
and grating much on the pavement, it became ne- 
cessary to renew it; the hinges being rusted into 
the wood, a large furge-hammer was used to detach 
them; in course of the operation the door was 
thrown over, the light was extinguished, and the 
large clinch-nails were scattered about the floor ; 
unobserved, he groped about, and collected sever- 
al of these, and afterwards employed them in work- 
ing a hole through the wall sufficienily large to ad- 
mit his arm, the small end tapering to the joint of 
a stone on the outer side, which he filled up with 
stones or wood from the inside. Meantime a young 
Trish Catholic, about to take Holy orders, visited, 
by special leave, the dungeons of the Papal Office ; 
with him he hazarded conversation, begged he 
would interest himself for his release, or, that at 
all events, he would supply him with paper, pen, 
and ink: the former being impossible, the latter 
was accomplished by smuggling these materials at 
two future visits into his dreary abode. These 
were the means by which he wrote the letter, con- 
veyed it through the hole, and slipped it into the 
boatswain’s shoe. The pen was found concealed 
in the seam of his prison-robe, the ink-glass in his 
trowsers, and part of the paper he then retained. 
Such is the seaman’s account of our countryman’s 
confinement and liberation. 

It is about ten years. since the writer received 
the above account from Henderson, who was a man 
of character in his station and profession, and was 
employed as a ship-rigger at Leith, till accidental- 
ly drowned about two years ago; his widow is a 
respectable and pious woman, who bears testimony 
to her husband’s narrative. 




















_ James Haxpon, Secretary, 
Edinburgh and Leith Seaman’s Friend Society, 
28, Gunfield Square, Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 1828. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LITTLE TYRANTS, 

“Mary, Mary, if you do behave su rude and 
don’t mind me, when [tell you to stop, I shall not 
let you go with me to-morrow, to pick currants in 
that beautiful garden,” said Ellen Wilson to her 
sister, a little romping girl four years younger than 
herself. 

Mary stopped her play of jumping from the tas 
ble and looking at her sister half laughing, and a 
little saucily replied, ‘‘I guess, Miss Ellen, I shall 
go: because mother has promised me, and you 
know she always performs her promises.” 

‘* Yes, I know she does; but did she not add, if 
you were a good girl?” 

* Well you know I have been a good girl, 
Ellen.” 

“* No, I don’t, Mary; forT have been trying this 
long time to make you stop jumping from the table, 
and you would’nt mind me until now; and if you 
won’t mind me here at home, I shall not dare to 
take you where there are so many things you can 
injure by touching.” 

‘Well Ellen, I will mind you; I wont jump there 
any more, ever.” 

Ellen was a gentle, and very amiable child ; 
theugh like all children, sometimes fond of a little 
authority. 

Mary was ardent and impetuous; her eye spark- 
led with intelligence, and her little smiling mouth 
was ever ready to open, with childhood’s happy 
laugh. 

She played sometimes very prettily with her doll ; 
but spying a new book on the table, she took it, 
and delighted with the pictures, refused to resign 
it to her sister, who said, ‘‘ Give it to me Mary ; ’tis 
a borrowed book ; and you know mother does not 
allow you to have them in your hands.” 

‘Well Ellen, only let me see this one picture ; 
tis sopretty! Oh! here is another, prettier yet.” 

But Ellen, fearing the book would not be resign- 
ed until she had seen all it contained, said, “ Very 
well, Mary, I must go to mother,” 

The eager little girl was so much engaged look- 
ing at the picture of a colored butterfly on the back 
of a mouse, she did not notice immediately that her 
sister had gone. As soon as she missed her, she 
put up the book and running to the door called, 
‘* Ellen, Ellen, I have put it up.” But Ellen did 
not hear, she was in the room with her mother. 

Mary followed, quite ashamed of herself; for she 
knew that her mother wished her to mind her sis- 
ter, who was usually very gentle and kind to her. 

“Mother,” said Ellen, ‘ Mary has the book 
William borrowed yesterday; and will not let me 
have it.” 

Mary entered the room, while Ellen was speak- 
ing, saying, “I have put it up, mother; but Ellen 
hurried-me so.” 

*“* My dear,” said Mrs. Wilson, “ you did very 
wrong not to mind your sister. She is older than 
you are, and knows better than you do what is 
proper and right ; and as you did not choose to re- 
sign the book when she asked you for it, I shall 
not take the trouble of showing you all the pretty 
pictures it contains, and explaining them to you. 
Now you may go to your play. I trust you wil}-not 
be so rude again.” 

** Mother,” said Ellen, “‘ Mary had better not go 
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to that beautifal garden with me, to-morrow. 1! niz2, and her manners are far less winning than 


know she won’t mind me; and she may step on the 
flowers, and do'something wrong.”-: °°). 

‘I should be sdrry to‘ deprive her of so much} 
innocent enjoyment, Ellen; but if you think you 
cannot agree together, I shall certainly keep her at 
home; though if you are kind, and don’t attempt 
to tyrannize over her, my dear, I think she would 
be a good, obedient little girl.” 

“ Tyrannize! Mother, I don’t know what that 
means.” 

“Tyranny means an unjust, unkind, or cruel 
useof power. You know what power means, El- 
len.” 

“Yes mother, the President has power ; and you 
and father have power; and can reward or punish 
us. But I heard William reading something to 
you about a king, who was a tyrant; can little 
girls and kings be alike?” 

‘If alittle girl abuses all the power she has, 
she will be as tyrannical as a king, who abuses all 
the power he has. A little girl has but little pow- 
* er; so she can do but little harm. *Tis probable 
if her power were increased it would increase her 
desire to tyrannize.” 

“But, Mother, I never tyrannized over Mary in 
my life.” 

“‘ Are you sure of that, Ellen? perhaps you do 
not yet clearly comprehend the word; I will tell 
you of two little girls, though they are young la- 
dies now, the eldest of whom I think tyrannized 
over her sister. I was on a visit to their mother. 
One afternoon I was writing in a room, next to 
the one in which the children generally sat. Mrs. 
Norton left me, and went up stairs for something, 
leaving the door open. I was perfectly still, and 
the little girls were quite unconscious of my being 
near. 

** Caroline,” said the eldest, “‘ bring me that book 
on the secretary.” 

““Oh, Julia, I can’t get up,” said the little Caro- 
line. ‘Don’t you see my lap is full ?” 

I could see them both in the large mirror that 
hung opposite. The dear little chubby girl was 
seated on her cricket in the corner; her white a- 
pron spread over her small lap; her dimpled hands, 
placing her many colored squares for patch-work. 

“ See Julia,” said she in a beseeching tone, “ all 
my pretty patch-work that I have been so long lay- 
ing out to baste together, will be tumbled on the 
floor, if I get up.” 

** Nonsense,” said her sister, “‘ make haste; I 
have done this volume, and want the other imme- 
diately.” 

‘“* How can you be so cross, Julia? you are doing 
nothing at all. I am sure I would not plague you 
so, for any thing.” 

** You know, Caroline, mamma tells you to mind 
me.” 

** Bat I am sure she would’nt, Miss Julia, if she 
knew how cross you are to me sometimes.” 

‘‘There comes mother,” said Julia, hearing her 
footsteps on the stairs, ‘‘ we'll see, Miss Caroline, 
if you won’t mind.” 

The little girl jumped up and got the book. I 
saw many of her pretty squares fall on the carpet 
and the rest were tumbled in a heap in her lap. Ju- 
lia took the book and resumed her reading. Mrs. 
Norton came through the room in haste, without 
noticing the big tears that dimmed the bright 
blue eyes of her little girl; who, wiping them 
away with the corner of her apron, began her work 
anew with a patient sweetness, that quite won my 
love. 

“Oh! mother, what a cross sister,” said Ellen. 

‘© Yes, my dear, she was tyrannical. I think, 
my daughter, you understand the meaning of ty- 
ranny now. You feel that Julia tyrannized ovee 
her sister.” 

“Yes, mother.” 

‘* Mrs. Norton, thinking Julia, as she was so 
much older, capable of guiding her sister and of 
being useful to her in many ways, had given her 
power, which she abused ; and though her mother 
found it out in time to prevent its injuring the gen- 
ule Caroline, Julia grew up with a desire to tyran- 





her sister, who is new the mother of just such a 
little lively romp as Mary.” 

‘Did I ever see her, mother? Does she live in 
this town ?” , 

** No, my dear, she lives a great way off. I wish 
she was near us; for I love her very much.” 

* Ellen, I will tell you how you can always have 
almost absolute power over your sister; (abso- 
lute power means power to make her do just what 
you wish her to do,) and such power you can 
have over Mary, without tyranny, and without 
harshness.” 

** How, mother.” 

** By being perfectly good.” 

‘* Oh, mother,” said Ellen, with a look and voice 
that implied doubt. 

* You think I am mistaken, I dare say; but if 
you will reflect a moment, you will remember ma- 
ny times whén your manner of asking her has been 
improper, your look impatient, and your voice too 
loud and imperions. To-day, my daughter.” 

** Indeed, mother! I was not impatient to-day ; 
but waited until she had seen four pictures.” 

*T suppose you waited a moment, my dear; but 
had you been perfectly amiable, you would have 
thought how much little folks loved pictures, and 
what a temptation such a beautiful book was; and 
instead of saying, ‘you must not have it Mary,’ you 
should have said, ‘it is a beautiful book, I know ; 
and I will show you all the pictures as soon as I 
have done my work ; but, you know mother will be 
displeased if you disobey her, and take a borrowed 
book in your hand.’ Don’t you think if you had 
spoken thus, she would have resigned the book to 
you willingly ?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

‘But now, my dear, you have entirely deprived 
her of the pleasure of seeing its contents. Re- 
member, my dear child, I give you some power o- 
ver your sister, not merely because you are older, 
but because I think you her superior; because I 
think you capable of guiding her right, often when 
her frolicksome disposition would lead her into 
mischief. Is itmot important then, that you should 
always show yourself capable of guiding her by the 
patient gentleness of your manners, and by your 
implicit obedience to the commands and wishes of 
your parents?” 

‘Oh yes mother, and I do try to be good.” 

“‘T think you do, Ellen, and I am certain, my 

child, that you know how to apply for aid and 
Strength, to the fountain of all goodness, when 
you feel your weakness. ‘ And remember, you 
are never fit to command, until you know’ how to 
obey.’ ”? 
Ellen threw her arms round her mother’s neck. 
Her mild eyes were full of tears, and-her young 
heart full of kind and generous feelings. She said, 
“TI will take Mary with me to-morrow, mother ; 
for I shall be so gentle and affectionate to her, that 
she will love to mind me.” 

‘“‘ Keep that resolution, my dear, and you will be 
certain of her ready obedience, and an agreeable 
visit.” 
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From an English Tract. 
NARRATIVES OF SOLDIERS. 


C. was well known to me as an excellent 
non-commissioned officer and soldier, and a most 
reputable man; but he felt not the power of the 
Gospel of the Son of God for some years after our 
first acquaintance. Being visited with a severe 
family affliction, he found the insufficiency of the 
world to administer peace and comfort to a wound- 
ed spirit; in his distress he sought the Lord, and 
for a season found rest to his soul. 

For about two years his Christian course was 
most becoming, but soon afterwards there was a 
painful declension from the ways of God, and a 
want of that consistency of conduct which he had 
previously manifested. 

He was spoken to on the subject; he admitted 
the fact, and seemed to regret it, but still there 





aemnenteal 


were painful apprehensions excited on ‘his account; 
not that there was any gross or open sin, but a 


want of that consistent Christian deportment which _ 


ought at all times to be displayed by the disciples 
of Jesus. He wastaken dangerously ill, and from 
the first he said that he felt his illness was sent in 
judgment. I believe it was his intention to have 
gone to a place of vain amusement the very night 
he was attacked with that indisposition, which at 
length terminated in death. 

The state of his mind was really dreadful; his 
sins and backslidings rose up against him in judg- 
ment; it was not a theoretical head knowledge of 
the way of salvation that he wanted ; that he pro- 
fessed already, but an experimental heart acquain- 
tance with the power and blessedness of the Gos- 
pel of Christ, that he panted after; he was made 
to feel that ‘the way of transgressors is hard,” 
and that the ways of backsliders will reprove 
them. 

For some weeks he was redueed to a state of 
mental agony. He suffered much pain of body, 
but that was quite absorbed in his concern about 
his soul; ‘‘ he walked in thick darkness, and had 
no light.” 

It pleased God, at length to speak peace to his 


wounded spirit, and to turn his mourning into joy 


and gladness. 
He was led afresh to “ that fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness,” and there felt that there was 


an all-sufficiency in the precious blood of Christ - 


to wash the vilest sinner clean, and to sooth the 
most troubled mind. He died some weeks after- 
wards in hope of a blessed immortality. He found 
with the Psalmist that it was good to be afflicted, 
and repeatedly, amid excruciating sufferings, bless- 
ed God, that he had in mercy, and in loving kind- 
ness, laid his chastening hand upon him. 

He repeatedly cautioned several acquaintances 
who visited him, of the danger to which they 
would expose themselves, by persisting in vain ef- 
forts to ‘serve both God and Mammon ;” and assur- 
ed them by his own experience, that a believer's 
happiness depended upon living close to God, and 
that bitter sorrows flowed from a declension in 
the ways of righteousness. 

Father, I bless thy gentle hand ; 
How kind was thy cliastising rod! 
That forced my conseience to a stand, 
And brought my wandering soul to God ! 
Foolish and vain, I went astray, 
Ere I had felt thy scourges, Lord ; 
I left my guide, and lost my way, 
But now I love and keep thy word. 





William was the son of pious parents ; he 
also had the advantage of a pious master, who 
took him to hear the Gospel faithfully preached. 
He was, however, drawn intosin, forgot all that he 
had seen and heard, and eventually enlisted into 
the army. 

He was but three months with his regiment, 
before he met with a very severe accident, by 
ttt against his bed, which fractured his breast- 

one. 

His sufferings were indescribable; in this state 
it pleased God to bless to poor William some in- 
structions of a religious nature addressed to anoth- 
er soldier in the same ward of the hospital: early 
impressions were recalled to mind; he felt that 
‘it was an evil thing, and bitter, to sin against 
God.” Never did I witness such agonies; but the 
anguish of his mind far exceeded his bodily suffer- 
ings, great as they were.—*‘ He was made to pos 
sess the iniquities of his youth.” ‘ When he re- 
membered his ways, he was confounded.” He 
wept day.and night; he cried unto the Lord for 
mercy, and besought him to have compassion for 
his dear Son’s sake., His heart seemed ready to 
break, when he remembered the transgressions 
which he had committed against a God of infinite 
love and goodness. 

But that God, who delighteth in mercy, at length 
whispered peace ; for, about a fortnight previous to 
his decease, he was enabled to testify of Jesus, 
and tospeak of his ability to save even the chief of 
sinners. One remarkable and delightful feature 10 
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his history, was the abhorrence with which he re-! 
garded sin; it was not merely from the consequen- | 
ces of transgression that he desired to be deliver-| 
ed, but from its indwelling and power. He pant- 
ed after holiness ; and while he regarded himself as 
“a brand plucked from the burning,” (Zee. iii. 2.) 
“he rejoiced with joy unspeakable, and full of glo- 
ry.” (1 Peter, i. 8.) 

The advantages of early religious instruction 
were remarkably obvious in William; when his 
heart was touched by divine grace, and his eyes 
enlightened by the Holy Spirit, the things he had 
slighted and despised in early life, were powerfully 
and sweetly brought to his remembrance ; this en- 
abled him, under the divine blessing,»to make 
great progress in spiritual experience during the 
last fortnight of his earthly pilgrimage. 

This narrative teaches us that the Lord will visit 
with rods, yea, with scorpions, those who sin a- 
gainst him. Should these pages fall into the hands 
of any one who is acting a similar part to William, 
let him tremble lest the judgments of God in like 
manner overtake him. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
HONESTY IN KEEPING ACCOUNTS. 

Henry was no yet 12 years old, when he was 
sent away from home, to school. He was general- 
ly,a very good boy, and loved to please his teach- 
er, by doing what was right. There was a little 
school-mate of his, of about the same age, with 
whom he was always fond of playing. They loved 
each other very much. George was younger than 
Henry, though they were very nearly of the same 
size. 

One day their teacher, Mr. C , called George 
and Henry, and said “ Boys, it is some time now 
since I have seen any thing in your conduct to dis- 
please me. And now, instead of giving you the 
exact sum, for spending money, which you receive, 
when you doas you ought, I shall entrust you both 
withalittle money, to keep safely in your pocket- 
books, and to spend as I give you permission. 

Now, I wish you both to put down in your ac- 
count book, the sum I shall give you, and also 
what you spend, whenever you have leave to use it. 

George and Henry seemed very much pleased 
that their teacher placed so much confidence in 
them, and for a few weeks were very regular & 
correct in keeping their accounts. 

One afternoon, Mr. C said to them, “‘ Well, 
boys, how do you get along in buok-keeping? 
where are your books ?” 

George. Mine is in my trank, Sir. 

Henry. And mine is in my draw, Sir. 

Mr. C. Does the account come out right, so 
that the money you have left agrees with what the 
book says you have spent. 

George and Henry. Yes, Sir, exactly. 

So the boys ran for their books, and shew them 























to Mr. C , and they appeared to be perfectly 
correct. The account of one stood thus : 
Jan. Ist. 1829. $ | cts. $ | cts. 
Rec’d. of Mr. C. 25 | Jan.1Ist { Paid for pencil, 2 
; ‘ = ge nga 3 
share in 
| . y> Reatent a3 
{ Gave a poor 
| | sick woman : 6 
23 
Mr. C. And how many cents have you on hand, 
George? George. 2 Sir. 


Mr.C. Andisthat right? George. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. C. How do you prove it? 

George. Because if I add 2to the number I 
have spent, it makes up the 25 cents. 

Henry's book was kept as well as George’s, and 
there was nomistake. 

it was a few weeks afterwards, that Mr. C. 
agdin called Henry and George to examine their 
books. But the account book kept by one of them 
looked very badly. The charge made January Ist, 
was altered from 2 cents to 3, andon January 3d 
from 3 cents to 4. ; 


Now the case was this. The one who bad al- 
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tered his book had taken 2 cents, and spent them! 
to buy apples, without asking Mr. C ’s per-| 
mission, and he liad tried in this way to deceive his | 
instructer. But Mr. C. knew what was done. He 
said nothing, however, at the time, but took the 
books himself and put them away. Soon after he 
took George, whose book was altered, and went 
with him into a.private room. He sat down, took 
George by the hand, and ina kind tone of voice 
said, Now George, you know that I am your friend, 
and have always tried to make you happy, and I be- 
lieve you have never known me to deceive you. I 
have taken you with me alone, because I wish to 
ask you a few questions, and before you answer 
them, think of what I have always said to you and 
to the other boys, “that honesty is always the 
best policy.” Why have you altered the figures 
in your account book ? 

George stood with his head on.hig arm, and seem- 
ed afraid to look up, but after hesitating a minute, 
answered, I made a mistake the first time. 

George, said Mr. C (in as mild a tone ashe 
first used,) remember what I have sometimes said 
of the consequences of speaking falsehood. And 
remember that our Maker.sees us both, although 
no one else does, and He knows whether I am an- 
gry with you, and whether you are telling a lie. I 
hope I am not angry and I wish I could believe, 
that you were spe:king the truth. George burst 
into tears, but made no answer. 

George (said Mr. C. again) have you spent qny 
of the money without my knowledge? George 
stood silent a moment and then said in a low voice, 
No, Sir, . | 

Mr. C. Well, George, I ean only tell you, what 
you ought todo. You can do as you please. You 
can obey God or disobey him as you choose, but 
do think amomentof Ananiagand Sapphira. Doyou 
recollect what they did, and what became of them? 

George. _ Yes, Sir, we read the story, a few 
mornings since. 

Mr. C. Well, God may not punish you here, 
but he has heard what you have said, and _he will 
remember it. 

Mr. C. did not say mavh more‘to George than 
simply to state his situation, and to impress affec- 
tionately, that he was disobeying God, and ruin- 
ing himself. Not long after, George with tears in 
his eyes confessed his dishonesty and his falsehood, 
and asked forgiveness of his teacher, and seemed 
to desire mostly the forgiveness of his Heavenly 
Father. 

Mr. C. then talked to his littlescholar of the dan- 
ger of committing one sin, for it leads on to anoth- 
er. George looked up to him with a tearful eye, 
*T hope I shall never do so again. I know I should 
be a great deal happier, if I did always wh:.) I know 
to be right. I am always unhappy when I do 
wrong.” GeDEa. 














THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Connecticut Observer. 
THE BIBLE CLASS. 

On a late journey, at the close of the day, I rea- 
ched a large country village in New-England. Be- 
ing considerably fatigued, I was looking out for the 
inn, as I supposed there was one in the village. 
On looking around me, I discovered many persons 
on the road, all shaping their course in the same 
direction. Concluding there was to be some kind 
of religious meeting, I enquired of a young man,what 
it was to be. He told me that the minister of the 
parish had appointed a meeting that evening, for 
the purpose of organizing a Bible Class, and that 
such as were favorable to the object, especially the 
youth, were requested to attend. He likewise men- 
tioned that a minister from a neighboring place, 
was expected to be present.—Not having further 
opportunity to make inquiries, I only asked if stran- 
gers would be admitted? O yes; he replied, with 
pleasure. I thanked him for his information, and 
he went on. Feeling a strong desire to attend this 
meeting, after a slight refreshment, I set out for the 





from the church. Without hesitation I went in, 
and found the house pretty well filled, chiefly with 
youth. They were engaged in singing the hymn, 
** How shall the young secure their hearts,” &c. 

They then looked up to heaven for a blessing on 
their undertaking, after which the pastor proceed- 
ed to state the object of their meeting, the plan he 
intended to pursue, and the course he wished them 
to take, ifthey would receive benefit. He.told them 
he was indaced to form a Bible Class out of love to 
their best interests—and that they could not expect 
to be profited, without exertions on their part. Af- 
ter some other appropriate remarks, he turned to 
the neighboring minister and said, he should be 
pleased to hear some remarks from him, to the 
Class. The venerable old man, whose locks were 
whitened with age, rose, while every youthful eye 
was fixed on him, and addressed them as follows : 
‘** Beloved youth, it is with no ordinary degree of 
satisfaction I witness measures going forward, so 
decidedly for your advantage. Remember that it 
is for your welfare that your pastor makes these ef- 
forts and this sacrifice of time. It is not to pro- 
mote any selfish scheme of his own—but to pro- 
mote the welfare of your immortal souls. This is 
his greatest care. And if you would receive spirit- 
ual benefit, his endeavors must be seconded by ef- 
forts on your part. IT can tell of no such adranta- 
ges which I enjoyed when I was at yourage. Sab- 
bath Schools and Bible Classes have had their ori- 
gin in a late age of the Christian church. Your 
eyes see and your ears hear many things which 
your predecessors were not permitted. And how 
should your hearts overflow with gratitude and love 
to God, that your lot is cast ina happier day. I 
fear you are not all aware of the many distinguish- 
ed privileges you enjoy. Consider for a moment 
what is the great subject of investigation in these 
institutions. It isthe sacred word of God,—his 
revealed will—made known to be our guide to peace 
of mind, to happiness here and everlasting joy be- 
yond the grave. You come not here to attend to 
the ablest productions ef human wisdom; these 
you will regard as far inferior to that Book which 
will here be the subject of your investigation and 
study. The Scriptures ‘are emphatically the best 
book to which you can have access, to improve 
vour minds and mend your hearts. Come forward, 
then, with activity and energy in this animating 
employment. Come with earnest desires that your 
hearts as well as your intellects may be improved. 
In establishing these meetings, your pastor remem- 
bers, and you ought to remember, that Bible Clas- 
ses have been blessed, peculiarly, with the influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit. Many a gay and sportive 
youth, has, in a Bible Cfass, been brought to see 
his sinfulness, and has been pointed to the cross of 
Christ. Many have been awakened to new and 
spiritual life. The song of redeeming love has 
been sung by many a youth, who, when he joined a 
Bible Class, was in spiritual ignorance of the Sa- 
viour. And my heart’s desire and prayer to God is, 
that all who this evening join this Class, may find 
that unspeakable blessedness which many have 
found before them, in attending upon Bible Clas- 
ses.”—He then closed the meeting by invoking the 
blessing of Heaven upon them—and I returned to 
my lodgings abundantly repaid for my attendance, 
and wishing that.a Bible Class might be established 
in every village in the land, 








HISTORY. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
MOUNT SINAI. 

It was on Mount Sinai, that God made known to 
Moses the laws which the ehildren of Israel were 
to obey, and which are written in the latter chapters 
of the book of Exodus, & in the book of Leviticus. 
The principal of these were the TEN COMMAND- 
MENTs, and the other rules or ordinances, having a 
reference to them. 

The children of Israel came to the desert of Si- 
nai, in the third mont after they left Egypt; and 





place to which I had been directed by the young 
man. it was a school house, but a short distance 


the law was given to Moses, it is supposed, just fi 
ty days. after they came out from Egypt. In re-~ 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








membrance of this the feast of Pentecost was ob- 
served on the fiftieth day after the passover, at 
which time the Holy Spirit was poured out upon 
the Apostles. (Acts ii.) ; 

We will first speak of Mount Sinai as it appears 
at the present day. The part of the country where 
the Israelites received the law of God, is a moun- 
tainous district at the north part of the Red Sea. It 
is called by the Arabs to this day Jibbel Mousa, or 
the Mountain of Moses, and Ei Tor, or the Mount. 
It includes several peaks, or separate mountains, the 
chief of which are called Oreb and Tor Sinai, At 
the foot of this mountain, in a narrow valley, is a 
convent of Romish monks, called the convent of St. 
Catherine. It is enclosed by high walls to keep off 
the Arabs, and whoever wishes to enter is drawn 
up by a rope to a window, between thirty and forty 
feet above the ground. About fifty monks still 
live there, and, formerly, vast numbers of pilgrims 
used to visit the convent. At present there are 
few visiters, except the Bedouin Arabs, who are not 
admitted, but always receive a portion of bread, 
enough for breakfast and supper; sometimes the 
chiefs of these Arabs oblige the monks to pay large 
sums of money. This convent, and most of the 
other buildings about Mount Sinai, were first built 
by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in the fourth 
century. She erected churches or other buildings 
= most of the places particularly mentioned in the 

ible. 

The monks conduct the pilgrims or visiters to 
several places which they point out as remarkable. 
The first is to climb to the top of what they call 
‘**the Mountain of Moses.” Formerly there were 
regular steps, 15,000 in number, but they have been 
mostly destroyed or much damaged. In different 
parts of the mountain are some churches or chap- 
els, and a mosque, to which the Mahometans go 
on pilgrimage. 

Another lofty peak near to the Mountain of Mo- 
ses, is pointed out as Mount Horeb ; it is now cal- 
led Mount St. Catherine. 

The prospect from the top of these mountains is 
very grand. The upper part of “the Sinai,” as it 
is called, consists of a rocky wilderness, about 
thirty miles across. Among the lofty mountains are 
many narrow fertile valleys, in which -water is al- 
ways found. This appears to have been the Desert 
of Sinai. 

Now this country was the place where God open- 
ly revealed himself to Moses and the Israelites. 
He chose not a magnificent city, or a noble palace, 
for that purpose; but a waste and barren desert: 
showing that his word and his truth do not depend 
upon what the world calls comforts and advantages. 
In this place it was that God entered into convent 
with his chosen people, and gave them a law, whieh 
wi indeed holy, just, and true; and although the 
ceremonies commanded by it, have been done away 
by the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, yet the 
moral precepts it contains are still the rule of life 
which all are called upon to follow. Our blessed 
Saviour said, ‘‘ Think not that I am come to des- 
troy the law, or the prophets (that is, the propheti- 
cal books of scripture :) I am not come to destroy, 
bat to fulfil. For verily Isay unto you, Till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least command- 
menis, and shall teach men (to do) so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven; but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall 
be called great in the kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. 
v. {7—19.) 
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DIALOGUE. 











For the Youth’s Companion. 
LOUISA AND CAROLINE,—ON ANGER. 

Louisa.—Why, what’s the matter, Caroline, you 
have been crying ? 
, a Ellen has spoiled my beautiful 

oll. . 

Louisa.—Do not cry, sister, it is a pity to be 
sure, that sucha nice doll should be spoiled, but I 
would not cry about it. I dare say mother will 





buy you another, if you tell her how it happened. 

Caroline.—1 don’t mind so much about the doll, 
but I feel angry with Ellen, for she is always going 
to my doll’s house and doing mischief. 

Louisa.—O that is very wrong indeed, to be an- 
gry with your little sister—she is not old enough yet 
to know any better. 

Caroline.—She does know better, for mother has 
told her a great many times not to do so. 

Louisa.—If she does, still you ought not to be 
angry with her. Do you remember the sixth com- 
mandment ? 

Caroline.—‘ Thou shalt not kill.” 

Louisa.—When my Sabbath school teacher ex- 
plained this commandmentto me, she said, it wasan- 
ger which made people commit marder, and that 
when we indulged this temper, we broke the sixth 
commandment. [ have felt afraid to be angry since. 

Caroline.—Indeed, | did not know that anger 
was the beginning of murder. 

Just then, little Ellen came running into the 
room, with her apron full of flowers, which she 
had been gathering in the garden. Caroline stoop- 
ed down, and throwing her arms round the little 
girl’s neck, said, ‘I did not know I was beginning 
to murder you, little Ellen—I will never feel so a- 

ain.” 

Ellen looked up in her sister’s face inquiringly, 
for she did not understand her. -I thought, as she 
held up some of the prettiest flowers for Caroline, 
that her smiling blue eyes seemed to promise she 
would not be mischievous any more. 

I would just say to the little girl who is reading 
this, Remember, whenever you are tempted to be 
angry with your little brother, or sister, or any bo- 
dy else, that you are beginning to murder them. 
Then I think you will be able to 


** Put down the wicked thought, 
And feel exactly as you ought.” 











MISCELLANY. 








Female Heroism.—By a letter from a friend in 
Warwarsink, Ulster county, we learn that a Mrs. 
Donnelly, of that town, caught a hear, on the Sth 
of the present month, and carried it home in tri- 
umph. She had been about three quarters ofa 
mile from home, where her husband was at work, 
tocarry him his dinner. On her return, through a 
bye road, leading through the woods, she discover- 
ed the young bear, pursued and caught it without 
much difficulty. With a wonderful presence of 
mind, she grasped him by the neck, to prevent bit- 
ing, and muffled him so that his cries should not 
alarm the old one, and bore hitn off a prisoner of 
war. There might have been a disagreeable res- 
cue, had the cries of the ursine youngster roused 
one or two of his sylvan ancestors. Few women 
would hazard such an encounter, even were there 
no danger of a recapture. This is true old fash- 
ioned female courage; such as our female ances- 
tors knew, when they stood in daily expectation of 
meeting bears, catamounts, and hostile Indians. 
Thank Heaven, it is not entirely extinct; though 
every appearance among modern fashionables 
speaks much for doubt on that point. 

Catskill Recorder. 


—-——- 

Goto Church.—If you are a young man just en- 
tering on business, it will establish your credit— 
what capitalist weald got sooner trust a new begin- 
ner, who, instead of dissipating his time, his char- 
acter, and his money, in dissolute company, attend- 
ed to business on business days, and on the Sab- 
bath appeared in the house of God. Go to church 
with a contrite heart, and bending a knee at the 
throne of your Maker, pour out a sincere thank- 
offering for the mercies of the past week. 

Go to Church, Ladies; and when you are there 
remember the time and place. Let the vanities of 
the world be forgotten, and remember that religion 
most adorns the female character ; that, if Christi- 
anity were compelled to flee the halls of legislators, 
the academies of philosophers and the haunts of 
busy men, her last altar would be the female breast, 
her last audience the cherub child kneeling at the 
feet of its mother. 





Strength and Beauty.— The glory of young 

men,” says Solomon, “is their strength; and the 
beauty of old men is the gray head.” But the 
strength of young men is not glorious, unless it be 
exerted in honest industry, or the pursuit of fair 
and honorable fame: Nor is the gray head of the 
old man beautiful, unless virtue and wisdom, be- 
come its tenants, and its possessor has walked, and 
is walking, so far as age and infirmities will permit, 
in the paths of duty to his God and his fellow-crea- 
tures. -e— 
Do as you are told.—A little girl had been often 
told not to go into the parlor to play, but to stay in 
the nursery, while her mamma went out. Howev- 
er, one day she took her playthings and went there. 
As she was tossing her doll about, she did not think 
of the fire ; but, running against the grate, her mus- 
lin frock caught fire, and she was dreadfully burnt. 
She carries the marks on her face and neck to the 
present day—the mark of her disobedience to her 
parents, and her carelessness. Question for the 
reader. Am not I sometimes disobedient and care- 
less? Let conscience answer; and when you feel 
you are thus wicked, seek the forgiving grace of 
Christ, and be watchful over your own hearts. 


ae 
Sir William Temple says, ‘‘ a man has but these 
four things to choose out of—to exercise much; to 
be very temperate; to take physic; or be sick.” 








POETRY. 


YOUTH AND AGE. 
Can years of suffering be repaid 
By after years of bliss ? 
When youth has fled, and health decayed, 
Can man taste happiness ? 
When love’s bright visions are no more, 
Nor high ambition’s dream, 
Has heaven no kindred joy in store 
To gild life’s parting beam % 








Oh! bright is youth’s propitious hour, 
And manhood’s joyous prime, 
When pleasure’s sun and beauty’s flower 
Adorn the march of time. a 
But age has riper, richer joy, 
When hearts prepared for heaven, 
Thrice tried, and pure of all alloy 
Rejoice in sins forgiven. 


When long tried love still twines her wreath, 
Around the brow of age ; 

And virtue the stern arm of death 
Disarms of all his rage ; 

When friends, long cherished, still are true, 
When virtuous offspring bloom ; 

Then man’s enjoyment purest flows, 


Though ripening for the tomb. West. Souv. 


—- se 
A MOTHER’S LAMENT OVER HER DEAD INFANT. 
How can I weep! the tear of pain 
Thy placid beauty would profane, 
Darken thy cheeks’ unsullied snow, 
And wet the white rose on thy brow. 


How can I sigh! the breathing deep, 
My baby, might disturb thy sleep ; 
And thou, with that unclouded smile, 
Wouldst seera rebuking me the while. 
How can I grieve! when all around 
I hear a sweet unearthly sound! 
The waving of my cherub’s wings, 
The hymn my infant-angel sings. 
Yet, lovely, tranquil as thou art, 
It was so cruel to depart, 
To close on me thy laughing eye, 
Uncelasp thy little arms, and die! 
But one hath whisper’d, Love! to thee, 
«Suffer my child to come to me.’’ 
Then, Saviour! meekly I resign 
My baby, now for ever thine. Bijou. 
—2Oe— 
DAWN. 
Throw up the window, ’tis a morn for life ; 
In its most subtile luxury. The air 
Is like a breathing from a rarer world ; 
And the south wind seems liquid—it o’er steals 
My bosom and my brow so bathingly, 
It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kissed it are betrayed ; for as it parts 
With its invisible fingers my loose hair, 
I know it has been trifling with the rose, 
And stooping to the violet. There is jo? 
For all God’s creatures in it. The wet leaves 
Are stirring at its touch, and birds are singing 
As if to breathe were music, and the grass 
Sends up its modest odour with the dew, 
Like the small tribute of humility. 
Lovely indeed is morning. I have drunk 


Its fragrance and its freshness, vd have feit 
Its delicate touch, and ’tis a kindlier thing 
Thian music, or a feast, or medicine. 

















